3i8                      FOREIGN TRADE AND COLONIES
Some were more worldly, and wished to bestow English civiliza-
tion upon the natives.
And so Virginia may in time,
be made like England now;
Where long-lovd peace and plenty both,
sits smiling on her brow.1
There were not a few who had little choice in their emigration.
Transportation of the vagrant and the criminal appealed to
the authorities as an easy way of getting rid of undesirables.
James in 1617 issued a proclamation for the more peaceful
government of the border and ordered that notorious male-
factors should be sent to Virginia or to the wars.2 Political
prisoners were also sent overseas. During the civil war Scotch,
Irish, and English enemies of the commonwealth were trans-
ported, chiefly to Barbados and Virginia. Also, since it was
difficult to induce enough servants to emigrate, a regular trade
in kidnapped or trepanned persons of both sexes grew up.3
The history of foreign trade is inextricably bound up with
colonial history during 1603-60. Then, certainly, traders planted
the flag instead of merely following it. They made their way
to most quarters of the known world, and settled or tried to
settle colonies. The importance of the interdependence of
foreign trade and colonies entails their treatment side by side,
so far as possible. Therefore the plan for the rest of this chapter
is: first, to describe the colonies founded in the reign of James I
(but, once a colony is mentioned in the chronological order of
its founding, its history is carried down to 1660); secondly, to
give an account of trade, divided into chronological sections;
then, to consider colonies founded under Charles I and Crom-
well; and, finally, to discuss the constitutional and economic
relations of the colonies with the mother country.
The reign of James I was a period of great colonial expansion,
and plantations were made or attempted in India, the East
Indies, Newfoundland, Guiana, Virginia, and Massachusetts.
The beginning of British dominion in India is entirely due
1  An American Garland, ed. C. H. Firth (1915), pp. 13, 24, 25.   Cf, the verses
prefixed to Thomas Gage, The English-American (1648).
2  Steele, Proclamations, no. 1202, Gf. Acts of the Privy Council, 1631-1623, pp. 206,
356, for examples of the transportation of reprieved criminals.
3  There are many indictments for stealing children, in order to convey them on
shipboard, calendared in Middlesex County Records* iii. 181, 185, &c.